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TO THE 
INHABITANTS OF BIRMINGHAM, 
UPON 

THE NECESSITY OF ATTENDING TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND—PREVIOUS 
| TO THEIR FORMING A JUST OR COM- 
PLETE THEORY OF EDUCATION —UPON 


THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION, AND 
| ITS RELATIVE VALUE: 


wiTH a 


Addreſs to Tutors and Parents. 


Zuid ſumus, et quidnam victuri gigninur: 
Luantum elargiri deceat : quem te Deus eſſe 
Fuſſit et humans qua parte locatus es in re. 
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Fi is from you, I have received the 
breath of life. From you, the 
ſources of my knowledge—the po- 
liſh of civilization—and the motives 
of my actions. It is to you, there- 
fore, I look with the moſt fervent 
gratitude for every paſt improve- 
ment to you, therefore, I conſe- 
crate this feeble but virtuous effort. 
| — my heart be exhilerated by 
| hopes, or depreſſed by fears; they 
originate in the proſpect of your 


future glory or future diſgrace. You 
are deeply intereſted | in the preſent. 
object 


[1] 


object of my pen. I cannot there- 
fore act more nobly than in propo- 
ſing that, upon which depends your 
future race of Patriots — Heroes and 
Philoſophers. If you can extend the 
comprehenſion of your minds to 
ever-growing improvement, you will 
conſider a juſt theory of Education as 
the proper baſis of manly reaſon—ſolid 
attainments—progreſſive ſcience—and 
unaſſuming but vigorous virtue. 

Edue pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus que; 
Aque neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit. 


Hon. Episr. 


Let not the ſingularity of this 
dedication aſtoniſh you —the ad- 
dreſs is to the inhabitants of Bir- 

ming ham, but only as they are a part 

ol one widely-extended whole. 


To 
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7 HE writer of this addreſs, a man 
A and your brother, entreats you 
to confider that whether his ſentiments 
bring with them the faſcinating charms 
| of novelty, or are to be found in the 
pages of hoary antiquity : whether 
they are ſanctioned by the patronage of 
the many, or have received only the cre- 
dit of the few ; entirely independent of 
theſe conſiderations, they may be falſe 
—— they may be true. You will find in 
it his definitions, maxims, and reaſon- 
ings. If what he advances as true, be 
: 4 * 
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not inſtantly received as ſuch, he wiſhes 
you to remember that confirmed pre- 
judiceswere never known to die in a day. 
if you doubt —examine. If you exa- 

mine, reaſon, philoſophy, and truth will 
have time to operate—but if the ſeverity 

of ſelf-government ; a cautious atten- 
tion to the evidence adduced ; and the 
| candour of delicate humanity will not 
reconcile you to his ideas, do not for- 
get that the temporary defenſe of er- 
ror, may conſiſt with the conſtant pur- 
ſuit of truth; in all be aſſured, that a 
tame reſignation of the underſtanding is 


one of the moſt powerful 22 to 
knowledge. 


Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo her tuter 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri. 
| | | Hor. 
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As not my confidence in your 
VV liberality equal to the ardour of 


my wiſhes for your welfare, I ſhould 
deem this addreſs as preſumptuous in its 
nature, as it would be uſeleſs in its ten- 


dency. But indeed, were my opinion of 
your generofity arrived to a degree even 
enthuftaſtic, I ſhould feel it beneath me, 
to compliment your virtues by infulting 


your underſtandings. And ſhould 1 do 


leſs, were I thus publickly to ſolicit your 


attention to an object of no moment to the 


purity of your morals; the dignity of 


put manners; or the permanency of 
your happineſs? but that which muſt give 


B you 
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you the moſt laſting importance to your 
own kingdom, or to foreign ſtates, gives 
an energy to my pen; for the manner in 
which you now educate your off-ſpring, 
will either entail diſgrace or confer re- 


ſpect. 


Whether I mark your numbers, your 

wealth, or your commercial influence, I 
diſcern a motive which will juſtify my 
freedom. Your numbers extend the in- 
fluence of your example; your wealth 
gives power to your inclinations; and your 


commerce, in proportion to its extent, 


widens the ſphere of your authority. Can 
you ſay, you feel no ambition to ſee the 


proper effect of theſe either ſeparately, 


or in union? No, You muſt then intro- 
duce a manly—a rational — an effeftual 
| courſe of education. Again, 


: Could I propoſe a certain remedy for 
ſuch diforders as are foo generally pro- 
duced by ſome of your en or di- 


rect 
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rect you to ſuch chemical proceſſes as 
would facilitate your ſeveral objects in 
trade, I am confident but few of you 
would deny me your attention. But can 
you do this, when, as men of reaſon, you 
declare yourſelves ready to adopt every 
plan that will rectify the errors of this 
principle? as patriots determined to free 
your country from that mental vaſſalage 
chat gloomy ſuperſtition that wild en- 
thuſiaſm thoſe mad extravagancies — 
thoſe licentious amours thoſe enfeebling 
maxims — which you know originates in a 
very defective education, either the ſcheme 
or execution of it—or becauſe truly ſuch 
characters have had no education at all 
how long muſt this be ſeen and no exer- 
tions made? Becauſe you are men, you 
muſt be charmed with every acceffion of 
knowledge to the individual; as members 
of ſociety, with its rapid progreſſions to- 
wards the ſole object of its exiſtence—and 
is it poſſiblethat you ſhould be unmoved by 
that which will beſt accelerate the attain- 
bf: | ment 
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ment of theſe? I will not retail-the en- 
comiums of the ancients, or the panegy- 
rics of the moderns upon this topic; 
neither do I mean to contraſt in you, how 
little has been done, with how much has 
6 


In the inſtant of writing this, I have 
before me fourteen authors upon educa- 
tion ; each either tacitly acknowledges 

or directly aſſerts its wonderful import- 

ance eh preſcribes a number of rules 
to ſecure its end:—I aſk is it a fact, that 
this engl is uſually attained in any ſchool 
- in England? Do the boys educated in 
our different ſeminaries, poſſeſs half the 
knowledge or half the virtue which au- 
thors aſſure us is attainable? I am confi- 
dent not: to give you conviction equal ta 
my own, uſe the ſame proceſa compare 
the aſſertions of authors, with the un- 
derſtanding, or tempers of boys when 
they have left ſchool. Now undoubtedly, 
when a moſt important abject has been 
exhibited 
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exhibited to Britain with no deſpieable 
ardour, from the days of our ſpirited 
Milton to this era of improvement; it is 
gdecent—it is juft to aſſign the true reaſon af 
dur failure—have writers propoſed chi- 
merical ſchemes? are their outlines well 
drawn, but imperfeftly filled up? is it be- 
cauſe the authors were not all preceptors? 
js it becauſe our preſent tutors have never 
availed themſelvesof what has been written 
already? or that their experience has ne- 
ver been formed into laws of vonduct? 
In the name of manly enquiry and acti- 
vity, let us aſſign ſome probable cauſe for 
the preſent ſtate of our youths in dif- 
deem it a ſatisfactory anſwer ſhould any 
perſon bring me a fingle caſe fromGreece, 
or from Rome from the induſtry of a 
_ Socrates, or the penetrationof a Milton 
where ſolid improvements had been made. 
The fuperior attainments of a few indivi- 


duals are eaſily accounted for. Socrates 


was a pattern of the virtues he inculcated 


[ 14 ] 

upon his pupils—his knowledge of the 
mind not contemptible—Milton was an 
inſtance of uncommon mental energy 
he ſaw the abſurdity of many Monkiſh 
inſtitutions, and he roſe above them. 
His letter to Hartlib is deemed a maſter- 
piece of reaſoning ; and his pupils were 
living proofs of what a ſmall portion of in- 
tellectual knowledge could effect, by a 
judicious application of it. 


* But even admitting that each writer 
upon education had been a preceptor; F 
am bold to queſtion whether they could 
have given life, body and form to their 
precepts? for this reaſon - the ſchemers 
themſelves do not appear, from their 
writings, to have diſcerned the philoſoþhi- 
cal principles, upon which their maxims 
are or ought to be founded. Some plans 
do not ſeem to have been even praftica- 
ble. Iam now thinking upon ſome paſſages 
in Rofleau's Emilius; but by this means 


the number of poſſible ones is lefſened ; of 


dictate to a preceptor what ſort, or how 


[3] 
courſe we have the leſs time to loſe, and 
the greater reaſon for applying immedi- 
ately to buſineſs. 


Others that are fo, i. e. that merely 


many virtues he ſhould form—what arts 
or ſciences he ſhould teach, are lamenta- 
bly defective; who does not know that a 
vine requires training before it can pro- 
duce fruit ? But does the knowledge of 


what ought. to be done imply the method of 
doing it? if fo, every man would be a 


gardener ! theſe /yſems to which I allude, 
(if they deſerve the name) leave the mind 


of a tutor totally ignorant of the manner 


in which the end of education is to be 


attained: and they no more merit the 
name of treatiſes on education, than up- 
on moral philoſophy! It is really afto- 
niſhing that writers ſhould not have avail- 
ed themſelves more of this very palpable 

diſtinction. I am acquainted with perſons, 
_ ** 


uſeful 
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uſeful inclinations «o theit children, have 
purchaſed and carefully read upon this 
fubjet; and yet, this moment, are as 
far from being able judiciouſly to effect 
their end, as to cure a fever or ſtop a 


dreſs is not intended to unfold every lai 
of the human mind, of to contain every 
ſtep by which you may aſcend with cer- 
tainty to the mighty objects of general 
education. I only mean to. account to 
you, and to ſociety, for the want of that 
ſucceſs which you, as reſpectable parents, 
and generous Engliſhmen, have aimed at. 


In the purſuit of truth, I have, 
for the time, formed ſome concluſions. 
As no labour can ſtrictly be in vain, I 
have reſolved to make a few thoughts the 
property of the public, and I do aſſure 
them, I can feel no higher gratification 
than to know, that eveis in the laſt de- 


6 = 2 
gree, it has effected an improvement in 
an art of the firf— the laf importance 
not merely to the political virtue of 
any ſeparate fate, but to the unlimited 
ade emadans Io 


The virtuous Dr. Price has obſerved, 
in a late publication, I often think 
there may remain a ſecret in education 0 
be diſcovered, which will contribute more 
than any thing to the amendment of man- 
kind; and he who ſhould advance one 
Rep towards making this diſcovery, would 
deſerve better of the world, than all the 
hitherto exiſted.” Dr. Price, undoubt- 
edly, merits the character of a metaphy- 
fician—but crept not be 1 


f OT 
thoſe thoughts to others, is the whole part we have to 
act on this ſtage of the world, and theſe two things 
are very cloſely united. 

2 . 
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poſed ignorant of the nature of the human 
mind. It is evident from his works that 
he has more than read that ſurpriſing pro- 
duction, (I refer to the time of its pub- 
lication,) Locke's Eſſay on the Human 
Underſtanding. He could not have 
omitted the 33 cap. book 2. On the 
_ affociation of ideas.” As the belief of a 
_ propoſition, and the application of it to 
all its poſſible uſes are totally different; it 
is very probable, that when the afore- 
mentioned remark was made, the Doctor 
did not advert to the doctrine of affocia- 
tion, or the manner in which our ideas 
are linked together, as ſupplying him 
with a true key to his ſecret; or a cauſe 
when attended to, which will contribute 
more than any thing to the amendment of 
mankind, Tis even poſſible that Dr. 
Price may not ſee hom this doctrine, well 
explained and wiſely applied, is capable 
of — wiſhes. I will not aſſert 
that 


S * 
tion, dialogue 10, that merits the attention of tutors, 
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that this is the only law of the mind, but 
perhaps at ſome future period, I may 
ſhew him, how far a tutor's acquaintance 
with the manner in which this law ope- 
rates, will contribute to that amend- 
ment, which I am fure ſo pious a heart 
zs longing for. However at preſent I do 
not chuſe to dignify this with 28 
the ſecret of education. 


Tourabull, in his obſervations upon 
liberal education, ſays, that Euty- 
b phron, a noted preceptor — was wont 


to ſay that he who knew how to re- 


concile this ſeeming contradiction, had in 
his opinion got the true arcanum of edu- 
cation,” viz. ** to form ſelf-command or 
ſelf-denial and maſterſhip of the paſſions, 
without weakening the vigour and acti- 
vity of the mind; or deſtroying that love 
of power, dominion, and authority, 
without which there can be no greatneſs 
of mind ; nay, no incentive to induſtry 
and improvement.” What is afterwards 
_ "02 aſlerted 
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aſſerted upon this ſubje may be reduced 
to this; this ſeeming contradiction may 
really be reconciled : this muſt be done 
upon the doctrine of habits: and theſe 
habits are to be formed as ſoon as poſſible. 


Now I ſhould enquire how this noted 
preceptor formed theſe habits? to ſay 
only, it was by a repetition of acts, will 
not bottom (excuſe this word) the queſ- 


Nothing is more evident than that a 
habit, whether it reſpects a mode of 
thinking — ſpeaking or acting, muſt be 
the reſult of repeated act there was a pe- 
riod when the firſt act had not taken 
place—how did he prevail with his pupil 
to pradtiſe the firſt act of ſelf-denial? how 
to renew that act? it was not ſurely a 


mere « you ſhall” — you ſhall not“ 
that gave him the maſterſhip of his 
paſſions.” I am not a ſtranger to thoſe 
parents and tutors who have both nodded 


and 
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and frowned; bluſtered and careſſed: 
and yet the youth has continued as void 
of impreſſion, as a piece of marble from 
the ſtriking of a feather, Take the fol- 
lowing example: I wiſh to form in a 
young gentleman the habit of reading :— 
now undoubtedly this is begun if I can 
prevail upon him to read, I open before 
him a collection of Engliſh proverbs — 
theſe are peruſed with liſtleſſneſs and 
diſguſt. 1 renew the act by the eight vo- 
lumes of the Spectator. My pupil's at- 


ing me with ignorance of the condutt of | 
_ the mind. I could reverſe theſe ſteps; 
I could ſhew tutors, that would they 
avail themſelves of the aids of philoſo- 
p and experience, it would be poſſible 
to train youths to the love of reading 
and thought, as cafily as to a particular 
motion of the leg or the arm, The limits 
I have 
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I have ſet to this addreſs will not allow it. 
Seriouſly weigh then, ye preceptors, this 
obſervation: ** every thing in nature is 
particular—a child at firſt thinks of no- 
thing which is not ſo—his recollection is 
never of general principles—his mental 
pleaſures are confined to ſingle facts 
there isa proper age, when nature teaches 
him to abſtract, or generalize his ideas— 
accord with nature, and you will fucceed. 


This cafe evidently proves, that when 
writers upon education adviſe tutors to 
form good habits, it is equal to ſaying 
what is equivalent to nothing. What 
then, I aſk, are thoſe general laws, by a 
due attention to which, parents and pre- 
ceptors will gain ſuch an aſcendency over 
a youth, as will facilitate the acts and con- 


firm the habits? 


Beſides, were this the arcanum of edu- 
cation, in this particular cafe, no logic 
will „ a general conclufion from an 

individual 
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individual example. What is that arca- 
num which will affiſt a tutor to effect, 
what every comprehenfive mind means 
by education? that only merits the ti e 
of the · ſecret” which will anſwer what- 
ever queſtion offers in the practical * 

of it. | 


I will not venture to aſſure Dr. Price, 
that I am at preſent in poſſeſſion of his 
_ defideratum ; or that I ſhall even ad- 
vance one ſtep towards it —I boaſt of 
nothing but an effort. What follows may 
demand a ſeverer attention than the ge- 
nerality of readers are accuſtomed to 
give. I wiſh I could prevent it; but my 
apology is the nature of the obſervations. 
I will render it as familiar as illuſtration 
from particular pte facts will allow. 
In examining the treatiſes of Roſſeau, 
Locke, Turnbull, Fordyce, Nelſon, 


Homes, Williams, &c. &c. I have long | 
thought that one common defect has per- 
vaded the whole of their writings upon 


TW 


this fubje. Each contains a variety of 
maxims and of precepts: But not one of 
theſe writers has ſhewn the connection of 

theſe maxims and precepts, with the con- 
ſtruftion of the human mind—not one of 


of directions, from trict philoſophical rea- 
 ſoning on the formation of our intellectual, 
and moral power. the gradual manner in 
which our various capacities unfold them- 
felves. For proof of this, I refer every 
man to their writings. But until this be 
muſt think to a great degree of random: 
he does not ſee, or preſenting detached 
caſes inſtead of a connected ſeries. wind 


5 — tt 2 4 
or the real conſtitution of man, if not 
they reſt no where. Where then they 
end, a maſterly treatife on education 
muſt begin. It is proper that I ſhould 
define this term by Education,“ I 


theſe has deduced a chain of principles— 
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mean * the art of directing the powers 
at in the moſt ex- 
peditious and effeftual manner, to gain 
and ſecure the object of their exiſtence;” 


tain principles, which conſtitute the 
ſcience of it. You may judge of the truth 
of this obſervation, by applying it to 
agriculture, and to commerce—to arith- 

metic, and to morality. 9 


Mr. John Trembley, in the year 1783, 
publiſhed, I think in Holland, a prize- 
diſſertation upon the utility of Pſycholo- 
gy,* in which he ſays, with the moſt rigid 
propriety, ** That to deny its beneficial 
effects on education, would be as abſurd, 
as to aſſert that we can improve a complex 
piece of mechaniſm, without being well ac- 
guainted with its con ſtruction and move- 
ments.” I will not conceal the order of 
my reflections upon this ſubject. Three 
queſtions inſtantly offer themſelves. 


5 A diſcourſe upon the mind, is powers, de. de. 
a --.-. on 


now every art, as fuck, is founded on cer- 
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1. Is the knowledge of the philoſophy 
of the mind abſolutely neceſſary to a juſt 
and complete ſyſtem of education ? 


2. Is ſuch knowledge capable of being 


applied to any valuable and extenſive uſes ? 


3. Admitting that I am convinced of 
its neceſſity and utility, what is the moſt 
ready and effeftual method of gaining it ? 


1. The neceflity of fuch a ſpecies of 


knowledge may be evinced either inde- 
_ pendent of other arts; or by analogy. 

For what do you mean by the improve- 

ment of your offspring, but enlarging 


their judgments—a curb to their imagi- 


cy 'to their manners? Suppoſe, for a 


moment, that you do not perceive any 


difference between the * 


and 


their underſtandings giving accuracy to 


nations— vigour to their memories be- 
nevolence to their feeling and decen- 


. — ————ůů —— ũ 
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and the fancy — the fancy and the me- 
mory, &c. Suppoſe that neither you, nor 
preceptors, had any acquaintance with 
the powers and paſſions of your children. 
In this caſe, it would be next to impoſſible, 
that you, or they, ſhould improve them 
in the leaſt degree : now, undoubtedly, a 
few degrees of this ſort of knowledge, muſt, 
in the language of Bacon, give you a few 
degrees of power ; theſe degrees doubled 
will increaſe your inſfuence and ſo on 
in proportion to yaur real acquaintance 
with the nature of mind. Without car- 
Trying your ideas into your mode of con- 
duct, as it reſpects other arts, can any 
truth be more evident, than that your 
ability in education muſt keep pace with 
your knowledge? that to know what it is 
you wiſh to better, muſt precede your 
knowing howto do it? 


But my argument from analogy wil! 
probably affect you more forcibly. To 
argue from analogy, is to reaſon from 

= TD the 
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the likeneſs of one thing to another, ſo 
far as the reſemblance is kept up. Gar- 
dening—agriculture—medicine—furge- 
 ry—architecture, xc. all agree with edu- 
cation in their being arts; and, as every 
art, as ſuck, depends upon ſome ſcientific 
principles, what may be affirmed of arts in 
general, may be affirmed of any individual, 
as education. Now you know that a 
gardener advances the growth of a plant, 
in proportion to his knowledge of its make 

— the laws of vegetation—influences of 
ſeaſon and of air —its diſtinguiſhing qua- 
lities, c. 


A phyfician preſcribes with ſucceſs, 
according to his acquaintance with the in- 
ternal ſtructure of the human body—the 
hiſtory and theory of diſeaſes — their 
cauſes — ſymptoms and cures —circum- 
ſtances that take place before—follow, &c. 


A mechanic facilitates his object by 
marking the connection the depend- 
8 
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ance of the different parts of his complex 
machinery. But why ſhould anatomical 
knowledge be ſo neceſſary to the phyſi- 
cian, but becauſe his acquaintance with 
any particular part will give him ſome 
knowledge of the influence of medicine 
upon that part? Now the ſcheme which I 
am propoſing is nothing more than the 
anatomy of the mind, as abſolutely neceſſa- 
77, before either parents or tutors can 
preſcribe with any effect. Put that cu- 
rious piece of mechaniſm a watch into 
the hands of an untaught ruſtic ; aſk him 
to accelerate or retard the motion of its 
| Wheels? —I leave your minds to fill up 
this ſentence. Analogical reaſoning 
from ſuch ſources are endleſs. I only 
wiſh you to carry it ſo far, as to prove 
how neceſſary a knowledge of intellectual phi- 
loſophy is to your ſucceſs in the educa- 


Q. 2. Is ſuch knowledge capable of being 
applied to any valuable and extenſive uſes? 
3 „ © 
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I wiſh you to recollect that the neceſſi- 


ty of any particular branch of knowledge 
bears a relative proportion to the wſes to 
which it is applicable. It is for this rea- 
ſon, you never aſſert any thing to be ne- 
ceffary which has no uſes at all. The 
neceſſity, therefore, of your forming juſt 
views of what the mind really is, will riſe 


according as I demonſtrate their utility; 


ſo that, ſhould the happinefs of your off- 
ſpring depend upon the manner of their 
education, and the manner of their edu- 
cation, depend upon your acquaintance 
with the powers of their minds, the ne- 
ceſſity of fuch knowledge will become 
abſolute. Harangues on the influence of 
education, upon perſonal, domeſtic, and 
public happineſs, (I adore God for the 
good ſenſe of the times I) are almoſt be- 
come faſhionable ; but does not the cer- 
tainty and extent of its influence, unan- 
ſwerably prove the utility of intellectual 
philoſophy? for what is it which can give 
a particular mode of — its eck. 
but 
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but that law of the mind, by which im- 
preffions reiterated become laſting? And 


how is it poſſible that ſuch laws ſhould 
ever be diſcovered without a cautious at- 
tention to the nature of our minds? *A 
certain author who publiſhed, ſeveral 
years ago, ** ſome Miſcellaneous Obſer- 
vations relating to education,” exactly ex- 
preſſes my ideas upon this ſubject. 


Sect. 12, Page 105. . I ſhall conclude | 
with obſerving, that the influence of ge- 
neral ſlates of mind, turns of thought, and 
Fred habits, which are the conſequence 
of them, is fo great, that too much atten- 
tion 


8 * 


* The writer referred to is Dr. Prieſtley, who, from 
his knowledge of the mafterly theory of Hartley, and 
his cloſe attention to the minds of youth, who were 
under his direction at different periods of his life, has 
been able to preſent mankind with more conſiſtent ſen- 
timents upon this ſubject, than moſt, if not all of his 


predeceſſors. It is with real ſatisfaction that I can re- 


commend the attention of Birmingham to a ſecond edi- 
tion of theſe ©* Miſcellaneous Obſervations,” printed 2 


by Mr. Swinney. 


odd. A A 
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tion cannot be given to education and 
the conduct of early life. Suppofing the 


preſent laws of our minds to continue, 


(and there is no more reaſon to expect a 
change in them than in any other of the 
laws of nature,) our happineſs to endleſs 
ages muſt depend upon it.” 


Perhaps you, who are now reading this 
addreſs, are a parent. Can you believe 
that your ſpeech — your conduct your 


looks —your manners produce no effect 
upon your ſurrounding offspring? this is 
impoffible — this would be abſurd — the 
effect is as inevitable, as that which you 


produce by a blow upon any part of their 
tender bodies. And is it to be ſuppoſed, 


that your knowing the manner, in which 


all diſpoſitions all tendencies to diſpoſitions 
all characters are formed would be of 
no avail to their education in manly, ra- 
tional, and benevolent principles? If 
you knew the ſort of ideas, that your 


children, as ſuch, were neceſſarily accuſ- 
Y tomed 
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tomed to, you would be the more capable 
of accommodating your converſation to 
their ſize of intellet—if you had collect- 


ed their real ſtate af mind, at any particu- 
lar age, and ſaw how motives produce 


their effects, you would be capable of alter- 
ing the balance according to your wiſhes : 
if you could perceive how their ideas were 


firſt linked or cluſtered together, you would 


be better able to break the chain or diſunite 
the cluſter : could you perceive how they 
would probably be affected by any external 


ſituation, you would weigh the nature and 


tendency of fuch influences, and allow or 


forbid accordingly. 


When I profeſs to demonſtrate to you 


the utility of ſuch knowledge, I mean 


ſomething totally different from inven- 


tions of mere entertainment. And even 


in the ſcale of uſeful diſcoveries, I do not 


hefitate to place a juſt theory of educa- | 
tion in the higheſt degree of it. It is a 
* of the firſt magnitude, 


E Will 
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Will you deny that your own happineſs 
as men, reſults more from character than 
from external circumſtances? But what 
is character, whether the knave, or the 
ſycophant ; the prodigal, or the miſer ; 
the voluptuary, or the temperate; the 
ſkulking, or the open—but the refult of 
flow growth? A child has no character, be- 
cauſe it has nothing ſo fixed as to merit 
the name. How many tempers? how 
many ſtates of mind did you feel, ere you 
arrived to it? and yet a moment's reflec- 
tion will convince you, that were your 
_ diſpoſitions different, your preſent cha- | 
_ rafter would be diſgraced, or ennobled by 
a very different name: but were your 
diſpoſitions the effect of the inſtant? No— 
and the moſt depraved, or the moſt exalt- 


ed characters that ever the hiſtory of na- 
tions depictured, evidently originated in a 
ſingle thought —that thought by repetition, 
gained a facility—or a diſpoſition to re- 
cur; and thus it led on to that ſolid — 
. creature, termed character. 
The 
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The knowledge, which I recommend, by 
ſhewing nature's courſe from the infant to 
the man, would teach you how to 
quicken, or to hinder; how to reverſe, 
or to modify; in a word, as parents 
as tutors—as patriots—as Citizens of the 
world — you would be able to effect the 
only object defirable in life; if not with 
abſolute certainty, yet with the highe/t de- 
 gree of probability. Do indulge me with a 
figure—you would, with a pleafure only 
equalled by your care, watch the mental 
_ progreſs of your children from the moſt 
imperfect notices, to every ſtage of their 
various acquiſitions. Tou would ſee 
that, like tender vines, they were en- 
poſed to the influences of a varying at- 
moſphere, and changing ſeaſons. You 
would perceive them collecting vigour 
from the combined effects of fituation 
and attention — not ſurprifing you by 
the ſilent growth of a day, but unanſwer- 
ably proving it, at more diſtant intervals; 
the operations of nature would at no 
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period be loft, or deſtroyed—The tendrils 
would take their proper ſituation. You 


would with tranſport behold every ſhoot 


acquiring a firmer texture —and in due 
ſeaſon you would taſte that fruit, which, 
but for your wiſdom, would never have 


come to perfection. I was about to il- 
luſtrate the queſtion of utility, from the 


_ diſcoveries of a Harvey and a Havers— 


Willis and Malphighius — Aſellius and 


_ Becket, xc. xc. with reſpect to the body 
of man; had not I recollected that I was 
any n. an addreſs. 


3. AY the mis. and the 


utility of ſuck knowledge, what is the 
moſt ready and effeftual method of gaining 
it? I anſwer, 1. making experiments, or 


cautiouſly attending to the effects pro- 
duced by every object upon the minds of 
children. 2. From the reſult of experi- 


ments, repeated, and diverſiſied, and 
carefully recorded, deduce the laus of 


mind. 3. Apply theſe laws ſo diſcover- 
ed, 
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ed, to explain particular phenomena, 
and convert them into baſis 2 of 
action in education. 


1. Is it poffible to make the mind of 
man the ſubject of experiment? Yes. 
You know that every ſubſtance in nature 


is a collection of properties and powers, — 


Four ideas oflife—ſhape colour — flight, 
xc. which you have affixed to the word 
bird your opinion of water that it is a 


fluid —falt—or taſteleſs —volatile—with- 
out ſcent—or with it — ſmooth — round 


hard, &c. &c. is nothing more than this— 
for deprive either birds or water of their 


different properties and powers, and what 
remains of either? Now theſe are the 


objects of our ſenſes or reflection: by 
means of theſe, we become acquainted 


with their reſemblances, and differen- 
ces. If you apply one ſubſtance to ano- 
ther, you perceive certain effects from 
this relation, as the melting of wax, or 
the evaporation of a fluid by the —_— 
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of fire; and the forming of this rela- 
tion, to judge of the extent of their 
properties and powers, you term expe- 
riment — experiment then, is no more 
than doing ſomething, in order to find 


out what is at preſent unknown — the 


conſequence of any experiment, you 


term an effect produced by it, and, no- 
 ticing the effect, leads you to an acquaint- 
-  4nce with the cauſe of that effect. Now 


what forbids that the mind, or ſoul of 
your child (as it is generally called), 


certain experiment, equally with every 
other fubſtance in the whole ſyſtem of na- 


ture? Is it not a collection of properties and 


powers? What elſe are ſenſation—memo- 
1. reaſon reflection — emotion — paſ- 
ions, c.? And what is propoſing any 
truth, or fact; recommending any pre- 
cept or maxim to a child, but trying the 


effect of each? You will not aſſert that 


the powers, or inclinations of a child can 


hu known n ſome trial — that 
not hing 


ſhould be made the ſubject of regular and 


„ 
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relation between his mind and the reproof 
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nothing reſults from that trial that ef- 
fects have no cauſe — that the nature of 
thoſe cauſes are beyond the reach of our 
' knowledge —the whole of this would (I 
appeal to you as men of reaſon) be evi- 


dently irrational. Take the following 
illuſtration. : 


If I reprove a REFINE I forma 


—T do not know the certain effect of this 
before- hand. The experiment 
him obſtinate; but the effect might have 
been totally different. I renew this re- 
proof a given number of times for a fimi- 
lar offence — obſtinacy is the refult of 
each -I begin to ſpeculate upon the 
cauſe of this phenomenon — I alter the 
cireumflances of the reproof—a different 
effect takes place. I try the influence of 
admonition upon a child of known dif- 
_ ferent diſpoſitions ; the effect is, preſent 
ingeniouſneſs and future caution. Carry 
your ideas into ww other part of edu- 
| cation, 
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cation, and you will acknowledge, that 
the whole of it is experiment; equally ſo 
with endeavouring to aſcertain the effect 
of Æqua-Regia upon a piece of gold, or | 
the electric fluid upon a — 1 


Typhon. | 
You may, in general, believe the mind | 


do be a ſubſtance totally different from 
what is termed matter. You may ima- 
ine that the ſpecies of powers, I have 
© mentioned, can never reſult from any 
particular organization of matter.* I will 
3 | Y | 
The writer does not mean to aſſert that it is per- | 
fealy mdifferent whether man be confidered as one 
homogeneous ſubſtance, or not. Whether the brain be 
viewed as the cauſe of our various ſpecies of thought, | 
or a ſubſtance immaterial, &c. placed in the head : He 
believes that truth of every kind, muſt have the ad- 1 
vantage of falſehood. That the mind is a ſyſtem of F 
powers reſulting from the organization of the brain — in 
other words, that the ſoul is matter of a peculiar modifi= .. 
cation, and that reflection ſenſation — reaſon, &c. 
are properties of this matter. And he doubts not but, 
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not in theſe ſheets contend with you 


_ againſt ſo common, but ſo unphiloſophi- 


cal, a ſentiment; becauſe you muſt allow 


the exiſtence of ſuch powers, refer them 
to what ſort of ſubſtance you pleaſe ; and 
this will be ſufficient to make the mind 


of man the proper ſubjectof philoſophical ex- 


 periment. Indeed if it be not, I challenge 


any perſon to write or ſpeak intelligibly 
about it. I wiſh parents and preceptors 
would habituate themſelves to notice the 

different effects of their inſtruction, ex- 


ample, and diſcipline; and carefully re- 


— cc 


— 


in proportion an mankind increaſe their attention to 


cauſes and effefts, this ſentiment will be found con- 


ſiſtent with, and even nicely to karmonize with every 
ether phænomenon of his conſtitution, and with 


his higheſt intereſt ; whether it reſpe&s the preſent, 
or the future— He flatters himſelf the reader will 


excuſe the length of this note, when he informs him 


that it is deſigned to ſoften his mind for a future pub- 
| lication, in defence of the entire materiality of man, as 
te Jrongef proof of te peereleſs value of the hre of 
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_ ſtances. But I muſt be plainer. Whence 
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cord them without alteration or addition 
in ſome book for the purpoſe: How often 
are minutes of far inferior moment re- 
corded with peculiar eagerneſs? 


2. From the refult of experiments, 
repeated, and diverfified, and carefully re- 
| corded, would it be poffible to deduce the 
laws of the mind ? Undoubtedly it would. 
But here is ſomething to explain, and 
ſomething to confirm. When J aſſert 


that the mind of your child is fubje& to 
laws, I mean, that the afore-mentioned 


powers, always operate in ſome particular 
manner—that there are certain facts with 


reſpect to the underſtanding; the memo- 
ry; the will; the paſſions; which take 


place regularly, and invariably, and that 


the ground of your concluſion that any 
portion of matter has its laws” is the con- 


ftancy of an effect in certain given circum- 


then ſprings that train of — 
_ debafing — in the 1 


COT _ — — —y—-—— —ę—ẽ 
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that lightning, ftorm, &c. will invgriably 


a right line, till they are made to change 
that ſtate, by ſome external force im- 
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cerning the various appearances of na- 
ture? Iallude, particularly, to the cauſes 
of thunder and lightning; of wind and 
exceſſive rain; earthquakes, and the 
northern lights? Evidently from this— 
their ignorance of the laws of nature— 


theſe underſtood, would convince them, 


take place in given circumſtances. In 
order to convince you of the poſlibility 
of deducing the laws of mind, from a 
collection of familar facts, I refer you to 
the manner in which Sir Ifaac Newton 
formed his laws of matter and motion. 
Before he could aſſert that all bodies 
continue their ſtate of reſt or motion, in 


prefſed upon them; he was obliged to 
pay a cloſe attention to the appearances 
of things: obſerving the ſame effect to 


take place, in every partion of matter 
be was acquainted with; he very ra- 


. concluded that theſe numerous 
F2 familar 


EW 

fimilar effects, followed from ſome cauſe, 
that was a law to it ; and that determined 
it to act ſo and not otherwiſe. Put the 
caſe, that you Tee a ball of iron ſhot from 
the mouth of a cannon five hundred 
times; and that each time it moves in a 


totally different direction; I aſk whether 
it would be poſſible for you to affign any 
law to it, or to predict, with any even 


the leaſt probability, the line of direction, 


in the five hundred and firſt ? and why 


not ?——Sir lſaag Newton has founded 


his philoſophy upon the great and exten- 


five principle of gravity ; but he firſt col- 
lected all the phænomena, to which his 
comprehenſive ſoul was equal — he ar- 


ranged his facts — and then roſe, like a 


philoſopher, toa general principle. What 


then forbids that we ſhould be capable 


of forming the laws of mind, as well as 
the laws of nature in general? If, as I 
have proved, the mind can be made the 
ſubject of experiment — if thoſe experi- 
ments can be recorded in all their at- 


tending | 
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tending circumſtances — ſome concluſion 
muſt reſult from a judicious arrange- 


ment of theſe; and ſuch conclufions will 
be laws, or what uſually takes place. The 


following caſe, I think you will allow at 
once pointed and plain. Your power of 
remembering any * 28. within 
the dere of Ober 2 
in proportion to the times that fact o- 


5 curs, or the degrees of plẽaſure and pain, 
thet accompany the impreſſion of it. It 


is not one fact that warrants the truth of 


this general obſervation; it is not an aſ- 
ſemblage of disimilar ones; for it was 
never known, that any event of your 
lives, unattended with what we term a 
pleaſurable or painful ſtate of mind, ſo 
readily returned to your memory, as the 
_ contrary. Again; you muſt be convinced 
that the vigour of your actions bear a pro- 
| portion to the ſtrength of your motives to 
thoſe actions, 


3 Apply 
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3. Apply theſe laws fo diſcovered, to 
explain particular phznomena, and con- 
vert them into baſis- principles of action in 
education. 


The —_ I 1 recommended, 
was no other than that by which Sir 
 Ifaac Newton forms his ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy. And it is well known, to per- 
ſans acquainted with his views, to wbat 
an aſtoniſhing number of ſeparate phæ- 
nomena, he applied the one law of 
gravity. The law of memory, now men- 
tioned, accounts, to a very confiderable 


degree, for the flow progreſs of children 
poſſible 


⁊t a variety of ſchools: how is it 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, when inſtruction 
is not fo ſtationed by the good ſenſe of 
| the tutor, as to recur either often or for- 

cibly ? The law of action, now ſpecified, 
makes it a reflection upon any man who 
wonders at the verſatility, or the indo- 
lence of young gentlemen in many large 
ſchools. It would be far more aſtoniſh- 


Ing, 
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ing, ſhould it be otherwiſe ; Such fats 
would tend to reverſe the opinion of 
the laws of action. If tutors will engage 
to preſent motives of a proper kind — 
number — and degree, I will enfure 
them the virtue of their pupik as the 
Heck. I need not inform ſuch men, 
that all laws are given to guide to a cer- 
tain effe#; and that their wiſdom, asmen, 
confifts in according with whatever they 
perceive to be the cauſe of nature 
whatever that be, it muft conduce to 
the univerſal good : but if they will dare 
to neglect or oppoſe it, the wiſdom of 
and pain upon their conduct. Will you, 
Gentlemen, avail yourſelves of the fol- 

2 | 


Intellectual pleafures 2 to ſen- 
fible ones—our opinions are conſider- 
ably influenced by our tempers — our 
actions are governed by the ſucceffion 
of our ideas — the body affects the mind 
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— general ideas ſucceed to particular—- 
evidence muſt precede faith children 
diſcover a ſtrong propenfity to imitation 


—— hope and fear are the two great ſprings 
of human actions — but I defiſt—It ſhall 


only be a ſhilling 8 


if 8 the ei definitions, 
maxims, and reaſonings be juſt, can you 
any longer heſitate about the manner in 
which you ſhall advance and ſecure the 
knowledge — the virtue of your ſpecies? 
In theſe pages, you have, what I venture 
10 deſcribe, as a method of forming a 
theory of education that is juſt —pratti- 
cable and uſeful — a method conſonant to 
the uſual rules of philoſophizing, and 
ſupported by the practice, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of the moſt enlightened men, the 
preſent or paſt ages ever knew. What 
is become of the ſyſtem of the French 
philoſopher? What of the writings of 
Ariſtotle? What of the jargon of Dun 
Scotus? It was Newton that baniſhed” 
. Deſcartes 
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Indeed the immortal Hartley, (who is 
the Newton in the intellectual world,) 
has ſmoothed the path for any daring 
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Deſcartes by the majeſty of reaſon and 
of truth: and the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, 


will, from henceforth, wear the appear- 


ance of fable. I will not aſſert that the 
philoſophy of the mind has never been 
attended to; but this I may be forgiven ; 


| that if this had been favoured with at- 
tention, equal to what has been given to 


the different parts of unanimated mat- 
ter, the knowledge of it, would have ad- 
vanced with equal certainty and fucceſs. 


ſpirit who chuſes to walk after him. If 


ſuch a man be diſpoſed to reſume his 


extenſive principle—to unfold it with 


a nicer minuteneſs — to apply it to the 


theory of education —and do what 


Hartley has not done, enrich ſociety with 


a method of forming children through 

their different ſtages to knowledge, to 

virtue, to happineſs— a method juſtifi ore yew 
RAY 


by 4 collection of ſimilar facts —of well 


s cumſtanced 
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cumſtanced experiments—and of real laws, 


he will diſcover that ſecret” to the 
world, which will contribute more than any 


thing to the amendment of mankind. This, 
in my ſolemn opinion, is the true — the 


only arcanum of education. I conjecture 
that even the thoughtful Doctor Price 
cannot ſuppoſe that we have any latent 
mental powers that remain to be diſco- 


vered ; and what remains of any ſub- 
ſtance, when you have deprived it of 


theſe and its properties ? Surely then, 


it muſt confiſt in the effectual manner 
of directing thoſe powers. God knows 


my heart is powerfully intereſted by the 


magnitude « of my object; not ſo, but I 


can look ſteadily at it: I will expreſs my 
withes.—If any kindred ſpirit be diſ- 


poſed to execute this work, which will 
give ſuch grandeur to his character in all 
future ages, he muſt begin by obſerving 
| fats; ; he muſt keep in view, thoſe rules 
of philoſop hizing laid down by Sir Iſaac 
Newton; he muſt, from real appearances, 


form 
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forma his laws; he muſt preſcribe rules of 
a practical nature, which derive all their 
energy from thoſe laws ; he muſt care- 
fully mark thoſe periods at which the 
ſeveral mental powers fucceffively unfold 
themſelves; and, in every direction, he 
muſt harmonize with nature, in order of 
time and order of manner; he will then 


merit the title of Inventor, becauſe i in the 


language of ' Ferguſon eto make a new 
diſcovery, is either to inveſtigate ſome 


. law, or to o point out ſome new application.” E 


"Tis poſſible, that you who have now 
honoured this Addreſs with a peruſal, 


may be a preceptor of youth. 1 v1] not 


aſk of you, the affent of an enervated 


| n make a | pauſe, and re-con- 
fider the addreſs to the reader. I have | 


advanced in the preceding] pages. ei either 
truth or falſehood — do, indulge the 


writer in his partiality to their truth— 


* Moral Philoſophy, part I. vie. > wal. 
Us "> _ 
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his heart is above thedefence of a known 
falſehood ; and his attachment is not 
the effect of unheeded progreſſion, but of 
repeated examination. If you reject 
his title to this addreſs, by aſſerting that 
a knowledge of mental philoſophy is not 
neceſſary to an efficacious plan of educa- 
tion; what ſort of knowledge will you 
ſubſtitute? It is beyond your power to 
ſelect from the whole circle of arts and 
ſciences, one ſubject ſo intimately con- 
nected with education as this. This fin- 
gle circumſtance is ſufficient therefore, 
to give it the preference. As I cannot 
pay ſo contemptible a compliment to 
your underſtanding, as to ſuppoſe you 
capable of aſſerting that no knowledge is 
_ previouſly neceſſary, I ſhall gratify my 
humanity by believing that you, withme, 
allow the neceſſity of this ſpecies of philo- 
ſophical knowledge — have you then 
made thoſe acquiſitions, the neceſſity of 


which you acknowledge yourſelf con- 
vinced of? I appeal to delicacy — I do 
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not wiſh to ſee you bluſh but I defire 
| you to notice the ingenuous dictates of 
your own heart, of whatever complexion 


they may be. I cannot believe, (and 
you will bear with my pen) that the body 


of ſchool-maſters really know any more of 
the mind than they do of the ſuppoſed 
planetary inhabitants — upon no other 


principle, but their ignorance, can we ac- 


count for modes of education, at once 
common, falſe, enervating, and pernici- 
ous. In your public advertiſements, you 
aſſure the parents of your pupils that you 
will train them to virtuous feelings and 
decent manners: But how can you pretend 
to regulate the formation of habits, when 
you cannot ſpeak intelligibly about them ? 

If characters ariſe, in the courſe of nature, 
from tempers—tempers from habits—habits 
from acts; and theſe again, from other 


inclinations, which are habits; how is it 


Foffible that you ſhould manage the heart 


of a youth with any tolerable ſucceſs, when 
you really do not know how man, as fuch, 
hs grows 
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gros into any fixed principles? The ſort 
of diſcipline which you introduce for 
your different pupils, the efficacy of your 
reproofs muſt depend upon that nice, 
diſcriminating attention, which ariſes 


| from mental phloophy 


It is a real injury to ſociety, that fo 
many perſons fly to the office of educa- 
tion, as their laſt refuge, after bankrupt- 
cies and extreme difficulties. I confeſs 


that even this would be no reflection, 


were their minds in the leaft prepared 

for it; but too often a drone in ſociety 

determines, at his wits end, to nod upon 
the folly of an inattentive parent. 


A butcher broke, may breed 2 butcher's brat : 

++ Himſelf is till a brother of the bat; 

„ ion nought befits, and who can nothing , 
May open ſtill a nurſery of wit.” 


Seriouſly — when any man's wiſhes to 
educate have ripened into a reſolution to 
do it, he ſhould devote a confiderable 
ES ſpace 
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ſpace of time to that object he.defites-ta 


purſue. He ſhould. aſcertain the particu- 
lar art, ſciences, or languages, he intends 
to teach, —He ſhould collect the moſt ap- 
proved treatiſes upon man, his powers, 


attainments, kc. He ſhould form for 


himſelf a particular plan of conveying 
his inſftructions—He ſhould avail himſelf 
perpetually of obſervation on the diſcrimi- 
nating circumſtances of human characters 
Ehe ſhould, if poſlible, centre the vigour 
of his attention on kimſelf—his defects 
his virtues, xc. &c. and having entered 
with the ſoul of a man, into the ſubject 
in general, and his own object in particu- 
lar, he ſhould begin to teach he ſhould 
attend with. the niceſt care, to the in- 
uence of the method pre- reſolved upon 
Ehe ſhould minute down each day, the 
preciſe effefs. of every part of his diſci- 
pline—he ſhould —— But I will not de- 


_ hneate what a tutor of young men 
ought. to be; neither will I diſtreſs my 
* by 2 what tutors now. 
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are; but conclude with obſerving, that 
ſhould any preceptor proteſt, in the gloom 
of his reflections, that there is a name- 
teſs —— ſomething in the preceding ad- 
dreſs to him that he cannot reliſh ; he 
maſt relax the ſeverity of his brow by 
this fingle thought: 

i" There is fome foul of goodneſs in things evi, 

% Would men obſervingly difil it out 


I do moſt affectionately entreat you, 
who are parents, at leaſt to begin to pay 
a practical attention to the eftabliſhed courſe 
of nature. When I confider the paſt 
ſtate of this town, my heart forbids me 
to expect from you muck acquaintance 
with the ſubject of my addreſs. Eſpecially 
when I reflect how exceeding few, even 
of the learned, have any ſolid or determinate 
ideas upon the nature-and laws of mind. 
Nevertheleſs, of this courſe, as it reſpects 
the ſeaſons of the year; the ſucceſſion of 
light and darkneſs; the growth of vege- 
tables; or the ſecurity- of health; you 

ns cannot 
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cannot really be ignorant, whatever may 
be the degree of your inattention. But 
have you the authority of appearances, or 
of reaſon, to confine the eſtabliſhed eonell 


to theſe? I have afferted that there are 


fixed laws for the mind, equally with the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies, or the 
deſcent of a ſtone, when thrown from 
your hand. You may perceive this from 
what is ever taking place in this large 
town, with reſpec to characters. Thoſe 
among you, who are at once the olde/f 
and the wiſeſt, have ſeen the man as to 
diſpoſition, begun, and carried on, if not com- 
Pleted, in ſeveral of your acquaintance, 
Will you affert, that thoſe who are ſo 
variouſly characterized, either by the love 
of power — the operations of bene vo- 
lence, xc. owe nothing to ſome, at firſt 
_ Night impreſſions, or what are frequently 
termed, accidental circumſtances; and to 
what are you to attribute the glory or 
diſgrace of nations the character that 
you are difpofed to deem almoſt com- 
— H | pletely 
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pletely virtuous, or completely vicious, 
but thoſe circumſtances which ignorance 


derides and inattention ſmiles at? 
If your children could prevent impreſ- 


fions which are made; by coarſe language, 
indecent manners, and turbulent paſ- 
fions; the attention which I am en- 
forcing, would be leſs neceffary. This is 
impoſſible. Look well then to you ſer- 
vants—yourſelves—their tutors; at leaſt 
ſatisfy yourſelves that the maſter of your 
children is an excellent charatter; if not, 
your offspring, accuſtomed to his—his—. 
his—, will, in a filent imperceptible manner, 

bring from him. thoſe turns of feeling... 
that your after-care cannot deſtray. 


Habituate yourſelves to ſome confiſt- 
ent views of ſociety. You and your chil- 
dren are placed within a circle of influ- 
town: as a town, thoſe which are more 
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immediately connected with you thus. 
in gradation, the different ſtates of Ru- 
rope; if not every part of the habitable 
ſyſtem with which you are acquainted. 
Theſe, I feel, are great views; but they 
are juſt ones: and from the laws of the 
individual—the laws of ſociety—and the 
mighty object which education propoſes, 
1 argue the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
your making a revolution in the common 
unſucceſsful modes of education among 
you ; and thus alone I juſtify the frank- 
neſs of this addreſs. 


I am, and hope to be, in all ſituations, a 
Friend to the higheſt enjoyment of 
every part of animated nature. 


Ennar. page 39, laſt line but one, | 
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